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thinkers should energetically strive. Hence follow corollaries of a more 
special sort : The history of philosophy should consider ' life ' as well as 
abstract speculation ; it should have regard to personality as well as reflec- 
tive results ; it should value original and productive ideas more than com- 
pleteness in systematic construction. I5y way of final suggestions, Pro- 
fessor Eucken proposes philosophical conceptions, terminology, and formulae 
as promising subjects for individual or collective investigation. Many of 
these hints will prove of value to the historical student in his own investi- 
gations, and in his appreciation of the work of other men. From the 
general philosophical position the reviewer regrets to find increasing reason 
to dissent. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wksleyan University. 

Les notions d 'essence et d 'existence dans la philosophie de Spinoza. Par 
Albert Rivaud. Paris, Alcan, 1906. — pp. viii, 216. 
M. Rivaud's book is, if not quite the definitive exposition of Spinoza's 
metaphysics, at all events the most thorough most penetrating and clearest 
analysis of that elusive system known to the present reviewer ; it will be an 
indispensable book to all future students of Spinoza. It tends, as every 
competent examination of the subject must, to show that the system which, 
more than all others, has the appearance and the popular reputation of 
extreme rigor, unity, and consistency, is really chiefly interesting because of 
the great richness of conflicting motives and unharmonized dialectical 
tendencies which are latent in it. " It is the condensation of the anony- 
mous labors of generations. It fixes and crystallizes the conceptions pre- 
pared and elaborated by earlier philosophies, and it mingles them together 
in such a fashion that they are no longer recognizable. . . . We have no 
right to choose between the different doctrines proposed by Spinoza and to 
unify, by such choice, a system which its author has delivered to us as a 
collection of diverse possibilities." After the best efforts to reduce it to 
order, the doctrine remains "full of implicit contradictions." M. Rivaud's 
minute examination thus brings out the more clearly the true historic sig- 
nificance of Spinoza's reflection. He was engaged, with an intellectual 
energy and upon a scale that have few parallels elsewhere in history, in 
the business of putting new wine into old bottles ; and the resulting con- 
tradictions are precisely what give its distinctive character to the system. 
What that new wine was, the intoxicating charm of which Spinoza had 
felt scarcely less than Bruno before him, M. Rivaud pretty clearly indi- 
cates. " Spinoza had felt more vividly than any other philosopher [Bruno 
should have been excepted] the complexity, the infinite variety of life," 
and had been profoundly impressed by a vision of the universe as a living, 
active, ever-changing, self-multiplying, organic unity. "The same life 
animates all creatures, and this life is most perfect, richest, most fruitful, 
just because it diffuses itself and transforms itself ad infinitum." 
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But this great early representative of the modern spirit had also the in- 
stincts of a schoolman : he must needs reduce this same concrete and mov- 
ing universe to the terms of a completely rationalized formula, and conceive 
of it as characterized in every fiber of its content by the eternal fixity of 
the logical necessities which in reality belong only to the supra-temporal 
relations of abstract and general concepts. For this purpose, the scheme 
of ideas which the Middle Ages had inherited and elaborated from Neo- 
Platonism lay ready to his hand. That scheme itself expressed something 
of both tendencies, though the bias in favor of the assertion of the superior 
reality of the eternal and universal had been clearer in it. The very 
ambiguities of the scheme, and especially, as M. Rivaud shows, the mul- 
tiple ambiguities of the notions of essence and existence, — both separately 
and in their relations to one another, — served Spinoza's dual needs the 
better. It will probably remain always debatable whether we can better 
represent the result by saying that Spinoza's new wine burst the old bot- 
tles, or by saying that the process of bottling destroyed the fire and flavor 
of the new wine. One cannot always agree with M. Rivaud' s account of 
the relative distribution of emphasis between the two sides of Spinoza's 
thought ; and the author does not quite perfectly succeed, perhaps, in 
setting forth in sharp outline the precise articulation of all the main ele- 
ments in Spinoza's reasoning. But the book must take an exceptional 
place among Spinoza studies, both for the insight and sound historic sense 
shown in the general conclusions, and for the scholarly thoroughness of 

its detailed analyses. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy. 
Washington University. 

Leibniz ' s Hauptschriften zur Grimdlegung der Philosophie. Ubersetzt von 
A. Buchenau ; mit Einleitungen und Erlauterungen herausgegeben von 
Ernst Cassirer. Leipzig, Verlag der Durr'schen Buchhandlung, 1906. 
2 Bde. — pp. 374, 582. 

These volumes contain an extensive, and for the greater part judicious, 
selection from the writings of Leibniz, arranged topically and in logical 
sequence, so as to exhibit the Leibnizian system in a connected form, such 
as Leibniz himself never took the time to give to it. The French and 
Latin writings are translated into German by Dr. Buchenau. This trans- 
lation will not add to the value of the volumes for the English reader, who 
will naturally prefer to read Leibniz's original ; it is, indeed, hard to see 
why any student of the sort likely to use a work of this kind, should be 
supposed to require a translation of Leibniz's very clear and easy French 
and Latin into German not always quite so clear. Two other peculiarities 
of this collection further prevent it from serving (as it otherwise might) as 
the standard compend of the more indispensable Leibnizian writings. For 
some reason, nothing is included from either the Noiiveanx essais or the 
Theodicke. And the range of selections is not sufficient to bring out ade- 



